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Katie's Halentine 


Katie Wright being left an orphan and having to depend on 
her own resources, applied for a school and was sent to Deepcreek, 
a western mining camp. 

Deepcreek had never prospered. . No one knew why, for the mine 
was a good paying one, vet there was not that progression which 
usually takes place in a new locality. Katie was keen and practical, 
and each day as she walked back and forth to her work, she noticed 
that the only center of attraction was the big frame building, with 
the red sign, “Burke's Saloon.” Men were going and coming at all 
hours of the day, but it had become a newly-formed custom for 
them to stand outside each day at four ocleck. Not one of them 
would have acknowledged, even to himself, that Miss Katie had 
any thing to do with this sudden desire for outdoor air, but certain 
it was that they admired her trim little figure as she tripped lightly 
down the road. There was such an air of unconscious reserve about 
her that invariably Tim, the big Irishman, would straighten up and 
pull his red tie into place, while Jim Blaine would go to his tent, 
without his customary number of drinks, so that he might dream of 
the “purtiest gal in the west,” as he mentally styled her. Burker, 
the proprietor of the saloon, took to standing before the mirror in 
his room, and striking attitudes, which performance, the “boys” 
took turns in watching through the crack of the door. 

Katie had another admirer, in the shape of a boy, a little, for- 
lorn street waif, with a shock of black hair which found an outlet 
thru the crevices of an old straw hat. His black eyes, and pinched 
face were graced by such an expression of mature wisdom, that 
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one could almost fancy he had belonged to a preceding century and 
had failed to meet the ordinary fate of mortals. 

He had come to school accompanied by an extremely lean dog. 
Katie heard him calling in a sort of musical cadence, before he came 
in sight. 

“Here, Rummy, gee, hyah, hyah, hyah. Come on ‘doggie; 
good doggie! We're pals, ain’t we?” 

With a timid look he had taken a back seat, and the dog, with 
a suspicious eve toward the other occupants of the room, followed 
him. 21 

“What's your name?” asked Katie. 

“Me name's Val ’n me dog’s name’s Rummy-gee. Tim found us 
on Valentine night. We don’t ‘long to nobuddy.” 

The children began to titter, but Katie, with her usual tact, soon 
made him feel at home, and from that time on, she was the idol of 
his boyish heart. Wherever Miss Wright went, Val with his dog, 
was sure to be in close proximity. At night when she said her good 
night prayer in her room at the Johnson hotel jshe often heard his 
brave little voice, calling to the dog: 

“Here, Rummy Gee, hyah. hvah, hyah!” 

There was another sound that kept Katie awake at night. It 
was the measured tread of footsteps in the next room, accupied by 
Mr. Hunter, the boss of Deepcreek mine. 

His dark eyes had the power to cause a strange sensation in the 
region of her heart .as she sat opposite him at the table, and now 
she wondered why he was so restless ,and what thoughts occupied 
his mind to keep him awake. One day he came home earlier than 
usual and seeing Miss Wright in the parlor, went in. 

“T’ve had a confounded hard day, Miss Wright,” he said, “the 
men had a celebration again last night. These ‘sprees’ are playing 
havoc with my plans.” 

Katie had long ago decided that it was this very thing that was 
causing the trouble, but had said nothing. 

“We'll have to start a temperance campaign,” she said laughing- 
ly. 

“Tt would need to be a vigorous one,” he answered. 

Katie was thoughtful for the rest of the week. She wondered if 
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she could use her influence, to open the eyes of the men toward this 
ereat evil. 

One day she went for a walk, and as usual Val was with her. 
She was so preoccupied that the boy asked timidly: 

“What yer thinkin’ about, teacher?” 

“Did you ever hear of temperance, Val?” 

“Sen pence’ Yep; I had ten pennies onct.”’ 

Kate smiled, and then for the sake of hearing how her plan 
sounded, she explained it all to him. His eyes glowed as she paint- 
ed the picture of what Deepcreek could become without this ele- 
ment. 

“Golly! won't Tim be glad when I tell him bout your plan. Tim, 
he gits drunk, ‘nen he gits sober, ’n ‘en he says, ‘Val, I wisht they 
warn't no saloons, ‘n ‘en he smokes his pipe all day, ’n thinks ‘n 
thinks.” 

“Will you help me to make Tim’s wish come true?” asked Katie. 

“Yep, I'll do enything if yew won't look sorry ’n think so much,” 
replied the boy. 

A few days later, every miner was the recipient of a tiny white 
card, bearing the words: 

“Sign the pledge and save Deepcreek.” 

Tim spelled his out with painful precision and then went to 
consult some of the other “fellers.”. They were all more or less puz- 
zled, and Burke was furious. 

“It's that slip of a girl: I've thought considerable of her, but 
she’d better not come this on me; as for that kid, I’1I————” The 
rest of the sentence was ground out between his grating teeth. Tim 
was bashful but he was no coward and he shook his first in Burke's 
face. 

“Begorry, yid bether not be tryin’ av yer thricks with the gal or 
the kid, either. Ye'’ve allus hed a grudge ‘ginst the kid. Kape yer 

‘dirty hands off im. or O1'll brake ivery bone in yer carcass.” 

Burke was completely cowed by the fury in Tim’s voice, and the 
purple hue of the long scar across his face was the only indication 
of his anger. 

Thus the campaign was started. Mr. Hunter was still wakeful 
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at night, but whether it was Katie’s “plan’’ or her deep gray eyes 
that kept him awake, was not apparent even to himself. 

Val and his dog were active members of the campaign. They 
ran up hill and down dale, the »oy shouting at the top of his voice, 
“Here Rummy-gee, hyah, hyah, hyah; here’s two fer the pledge, 
hyah, hyah,” while he flung, at every door, printed cards, explaining 
the reasons why Deepcreek aid not prosper. 

No end of sensation was created. Women talked of it from 
their back-door platforms, and the men argued as they worked, some 
in favor and some against it. 

Then something happened which Katie had not planned for. 
The town was awakened one night by wild cries of “fire! fire,” and 
rushed out on the streets to find that it was Burke’s saloon. No 
one knew just how the fire had started. The saloon was burned to 
the ground and Burke with desperate fury declared that Miss 
Wright and “that kid” were at the bottom of it. He threatened, but 
his threats were changed to apologies under the glare of Tim's 
fury. He left the town, telling no one where he was going. 

Katie was puzzled. She wondered if Val in his childish enthusi- 
asm, had done the deed; but he avoided her. 

A week passed by, an active week for Katie. She held temper- 
ance meetings at the different houses, and organized a club for the 
benefit of the cause; in fact. Mr. Hunter declared that she was over- 
working herself, but she smiled and gave answer: 

“T must make hay while the sun shines.” 

For the first time in years men went to bed sober. Already 
Deepcreek assumed new life. Mr. Hunter saw a great change in the 
men and he confided his observations to Katie, as they sat over their 
six o'clock dinner. 

It was dark and large flakes of snow were filling the air, when 
they heard a familiar cry. 

“Here, Rummy-gee. here, Rummy-gee: come doggie, hyah, 
hyah, hyah!” 

The cry was the same and yet there was a certain sadness about 
it, a jonely wail that made Katie start up and listen. 

“What's the matter with Val, I wonder,” she said, going to the 
door. 
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“Oh-o-o, teacher, it wuz me that dun it, ’n now I've lost Rum- 
my-gee,’ sobbed the waif. In broken sentences he confessed how 
he had set fire to the saloon. 

“T dun it fer the pledge and fer you, but Tim sez it wuz wrong. 
[ didn’t know it wuz wrong, honest Injun, ’n now I've lost my dog.”’ 

All the pity in the girls gentle heart went out to him. She un- 
derstood the motive, and could therefore say nothing by way of a 
reprimand 

For days his voice could be heard achoing across the valley, 
wailing for his dog. Every one became interested and joined in the 
search: but it was to no avail. 

At last the waif became ill. Tim briught him to Johnson’s and 
Katie watched over him, the tears dropping from her eyes, as he 
moaned, 

“Here Rummy-gee; we're pals ain't we?” and then in a still 
fainter whisper: 

“f didn’t know it wuz wrong.” 

“It's my opinion that Burke knows something about the dog,” 
said Dick Hunter. 

“Begorry, he bether not show up his dirty face if he does,” said 
Tim. 

January came and went. The snow was piled high against the 
fences and trees, when Val was at last able to sit up.. His pathetic 
wailing and Katie's gentle patience had done more to arouse Deep- 
creek than all the campaign work. Every day the rough miners 
came to the cabin to inquire after him and admire the gentle girl as 
she ministered to his needs. Their pity was aroused and each man 
tried in his rough way to express his sympathy. It remained for 
Mr. Hunter to finish the work Katie had started. 

One night a crowd had gathered at the store and. were arguing 
as usual when Mr. Hunter came in. 

“They're ripe fer a spaach,”’ whispered Tim, “give it to ’em.” 

Dick had never expressed his opinions to the men, but. knowing 
their attitude, he began talking to them. | 

All the emotion and fire of his heart welled up into ‘ide speech, 
He often smiled about it afterward, but just now the men hung on 
every word, as he pictured what Deepcreek might become. Then 
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he told of the influence Katie had, of her desire to help them, of 
her gentle ways, and then he spoke of the boy, who had almost 
given his life for the cause. When he finished, Tim threw his hat 
in the air. 

“Begorry, here's one fer the pledge.” 

“Here’s another,” shouted Jim Blaine. Dick knew his speech 
had told. Tearing a piece of wrapping paper off the roll, he wrote 
out a pledge. Every man in the store scrawled his name or put his 
cross, with an emphatic nod by way of emphasis. 

“Here, Tim,” said Dick, “you can give this to Miss Wright.” 

“Begorry. so I will. It’s St. Valentine night. _I’ll jist be afther 
throwin in the door,” he chuckled. 

The Johnson’s and Perkins’ children were jubilant over their 
valentines, as they ran from house to house, for even in Deepcreek, 
this dear old custom of throwing love tokens held sway. 

Val was the recipient of a dozen or more, but he could not be 
aroused from his apathy. He was sitting in his chair, gazing out 
across the snow-laden vallev. The gloom of twilight was obscuring 
his view, but suddenly his heart gave a bound, for a familiar ob- 
ject came limping painfully down the road. 

“Here Rummy-gee, hyah, hvah,” he called, then gave a cry of 
joy, for it was the dog, who bounded toward the window at the sound 
of his voice. Katie let him in and then “pals” were reunited. The 
dog was gaunt and mud-bespatteded. There was a leather wallet 
around his neck, Katie untied it and a note dropped out. It read: 

“T've left Deepcreek for good. I took the the dog, intending to 
kill him. but have changed my mind. Burke.” 

A half hour later there was a loud knock at the door and Katie 
found a paper on the step, addressed to her. 

Mr. Hunter came in as she was reading it. 

“Oh, Mr. Hunter, it’s the pledge. Deepcreek is saved,” she said 
with tears of joy in her eyes. 

He came and took both her hands in his. What he said brought 
a fush to her face and Val looking up in time to see the look of love 
that passed between the two, understood, and there was suddenly a 
void in his heart which Rummy-gee could not fill. 
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“\We don't ‘long to nobuddy,” he half whispered. 

“Hello, there's the dog,” said Mr. Hunter. 

Explanations followed, and an hour later the two “pals” were 
fast asleep, Val having been assured that from now on he would 
belong to somebody. The light of a new dawn was in his life and 
Deepcreek was saved. 


Che Effect of the Moon on the Untied 


(Discovered in Prof. Jarvis’ Waste Basket After the Semester’s 
Exam. in Astronomy II.) 


IV.—Explain the moon's effect on the tide. “Haviug been ab- 
sent when the subject was treated, I cannot give the author’s views 
on this topic, but will write down a few things I have observed. In 
the first place, it is evident that mistake has been made in copying 
the question on the board. It should have been: Explain the effect 
of the moon on the untied. In arriving at this conclusion I consider 
‘he following facts: 

“It is impossible that the moon should appreciably affect the 
tied, so as to produce in them the slightest deviation from their 
normal mode of living. The tied may be considered in two classes 
-—the domestic and the gregarious. The former are invariably en- 
eaged with the task of disposing of their offspring for the night 
and hence do not perceive the moon when it is full; while the latter 
are engage at the Commercial Club or Mining Exchange and like- 
wise do not perceive the moon when it is full. especially since they 
are often in the same condition. Furthermore, no record exists of 
any such effect ever having been detected among the members of 
our own community, with two possible exceptions: (a) Mr. Glade 
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has been observed to carry around an expression of happiness and 
self-satisfaction mixed with the effects of a long series of sleepless 
nights. It might be noted, however, that this condition has been 
explained by some in a different way. (b) Prof. Nelson has worn 
the same expression for several years. A philosophical reason, 
however, has been advanced which seems an adequate explanation 
of this phenomenon. ! conclude, therefore, that the effect of the 
moon on the tied is not appreciable. 

The different effects of the moon on the Un-tied have been care- 
fully observed for centuries, and an abundance of valuable data is 
available for its studv. An analysis of this data brings out some 
curious facts. 

I. The moon's influence manifests itself as an induced force 
of attraction between individuals susceptible to that influence. In 
some cases the force remains for a considerable time after the re- 
moval of the cause, even as long as from cne full moon until the 
next, which indicates the existence of a residual charge of what 
mav be termed lunaromantics. Examples of this are numerous 
around our institution, and include such cases as Eastmond, Bur- 
ridge, Rasmussen, Berg and Cummings, with their respective coun- 
terparts. 

Under rare conditions the moon’s influence may exert itself as 
a repulsion. This in all probability, explains the girls’ aversion for 
the College Club, though conclusive proof is lacking. Other plaus- 
ible theories explaining this phenomenon have been advanced. 

3. The Untied are most strongly affected between March 21st 
and June Ist, and also during the brief period between 6 a. m., Feb- 
ruary 14th. and 3:30 a. m., February 15th. During this latter time 
they are so affected as to perform many eccentric actions and to in- 
dulge in uncommon and startling practices, such as the composition 
of—ambic pentameter, with a certain word of four letters occuring 


in every line; the secret purchase of flowers of divers colors and sig- 
nificance, and the playing of tunes of a character calculated to in- 


spire tender feelings in the breast of someone who is either asleep 
or elsewhere engaged. All these effects and many others, have 
been noted around our institution, representative members of this 
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class of the Untied being John Walsh, Carl Nelson, Charles 
Schwenke, Hans Peterson and Waldemar Call. 

In general, it may be stated that the effect of the moon on the 
Untied its dynamic rather than static, and as in case of all natural 
forces, tends to decrease the intrinsic energy of that part of the 
Universe wherein it occurs, by changing individuals from the untied 
to the tied state, commonly called marriage. 

BUZZIE 


Surirtivs 


La Junta 


At the last meeting of the La Junta Debating Society, in spite of 
the fact that one month ago the sentiment of the members was in 
favor of having a married man for president, Taylor (single), was 
re-elected. This was done without any question as to his present 
attitude toward marriage. The other officers elected were as fol- 
lows: T. C. Jones, vice-president; Thomas Martin, secretary and 
treasurer; Martin Larsen, seargent-at-arms. 

After the election a lively discussion took place. The subject 
was “Interpretation of Actions and Remarks of Certain Members.” 
Apologies were made and everything set right. 


Engineers 


The Engineers, at their last session, received some valuable in- 
formation on “Concrete Construction.” 

Mr. Henry Raile, president of the society, gave an excellent 
paper on “The Effect of an Electric Current on Re-enforced Con- 
erete’ 

Any student who intends following Engineering will find these 
meetings interesting and profitable, and should take advantage of 
the provision made for “Junior members” and join the society. In 
presenting papers, all members manifest a spirit of deep interest. 
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Artists - ~ - - - - - James W. Johnson, William Crawford 


Halentine Bay 


The fourteenth ot February has come and gone once more, leav- 
ing in its wake the usual wreckage of shattered hearts, broken arrow 
heads and withered rose pedals. Truly, the little blind urchin has 
been very busy with his bow this season, if you can assume anything 
from the expressions on many of the students’ faces. We can't help 
thinking that it would be a jolly thing to revive the old Italian cus- 
tom—the real Valentine ceremony—of dropping the girls’ names 
in a box from which they were drawn by the boys. W hatever lady 
fate willed that the voung man should draw, was thereupon de- 
clared his Valentine, and he was sworn to her service for a whole 
twelvemonth. There was an element of certainty in this, at any 
rate, every man taking the same chance, and ev eryone certain to 
get someone for a w hole year! \Ve admit the pessimist would like- 
ly speculate on his plig cht if he happened to get someone he didn’t 
want. Of course there is something in n that, but who wouldn't take 
the chance? 
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Che Right Kind of Brick-Bats 


We wish to acknowledge our gratitude to those professors who 
have taken sufficient interest in our work to drop in and offer an 
occasional suggestion or criticism. There is nothing more helpfu) 
to a person who is in a position where individual judgment does not 
always hold good than a suggestion from an experienced mind. 
Aside from its mere intrinsic worth, the criticism has a value that is 
hard to compute. Whether favorable or adverse, it induces that 
indefinable feeling that one experiences in a strange land, when a 
fellow countryman slips up from behind and slaps him on_ the 
shoulder. In such a case even a broken collar bone is unnoticed— 
the pain would be completely submerged in the supreme joy of 
looking into friendly eyes and speaking to someone that would un- 
derstand him. And that explains everything, does it not? Some 
one that would understand us! It has been said that most of the 
wrongs committed by man against his fellowman result from mis- 
understandings. 

And not only do we appreciate the interest of these professors, 
but we recognize it as absolutely necessary to the success ot our 
work, so that we trust it will in no wise diminish in the future. 
Prof. Swenson has been especially kind in the past, for which we 
tender him our thanks. Come again, Professor! 


Che Official Y 


It has been rumored around that we are getting just a little bit 
careless about the official Y, and that fear has been expressed that 
if certain practices are allowed to continue the trophy will come to 
be so common as to cease to be an incentive for athletic effort. We 
are not definitely informed of any specific violations of the regula- 
tion regarding the wearing of the official letter, yet it is said that 
some men engaged in athletic work are in the habit of donning a 
jersey without giving that part of it to which such letters are at- 
tached very close inspection. It is certain that if this thing exists 
it ought to be eliminated and in such a way as to prevent its re- 
currence in the immediate future. 
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For the edification of those who may be uiinformed, we copy that 
part of our Constitution: 

“Sec. 5—Wearing a Y that has not been officially given shall 
be considered an insult to the University, and students will be 
justified in removing said Y from such person, by force, if neces- 
sary. 


Exhibits 


Our attention has been profitably called to the exhibits that 
are placed from time to time in the upper hall of the High School 
building. We referred to the draughting exhibit in our last issue 
aS being very creditable. It was all of that and more. We are 
confident that in no place outs.ie of schools making a feature of 
technical courses, could anything superior to this work be found, 
and feel to congratulate the professors in charge of this department 
on their excellent showing. Though we claim no special knowledge 
of things pertaining to this line, we feel safe in saying that the 
present Domestic Art exhibit is strictly high class, and we are sure 
that personal inspection will bear out the statement. This is a 
feature of our Institution that should be given more attention, and 
that might be extended to several of the other departments. 


G. YU. C. us. B. YU. U. 


Our game with the Crimson boys seems to have created an un- 
usual amount of consternation in athletic circles of the state, espe- 
cially among those who had not been keeping in touch with the 
development of our team, and had consequently forecast the out- 
come on the basis of our last defeat. If any such obsolete ideas 
are still extant. they must be only the remnants of old “pipe 
dreams,’ and their possessors are doomed to receive a very serious 
shock before the season has passed. QOur first team has never been 
in better shape since the flood, while our second team has come to 
be something to swear by. Two years of playing without a single 
defeat appeals to us as a tolerably fair record, 


They are Coming---Loads of Them 


Sm FOR THIS SEASON 


aE 


New Fabrics, 
Style, 
and Latest Colors. 


> \\an 
oh. EVERY THING NEW. 


Pie POOGERY, 


The Quality Store. 56 Academy Avenue. 
NO MONKEY BUSINESS. 


The William Everything Good to Eat 


M. Roylance Pi ee 
Company. | Grocery and Meat 
| Company. 
Oldest Utah’s Largest i 
Established. Handlers. | Fresh, Fancy and Staple 
Groceries and Cured 
Fruits, Produce, Meats. 


Alfalfa Seed, Honey, 


: Glass and China Ware. 
Hay, Crain, etc. 


Free Both 
Always in the market to buy Delivery Phones 
— 432-438 W. Center St. 
PAY SPOT CASH. DUDLEY CHASE, .. . Manager 


The HOME 
of 
RELIABLE 
GOODS 


It is one of our rules that we satisfy each 
and every customer in the fullest sense of 


the word in regard to Quality and Price. 


Barton & Blake Furniture Co 


PROVO, UTAH. 


GOLDEN MOMENTS 


are always lost, unless you have the energy to save them. 
With all the flashy advertisements that the expert ad. writer 
can put up, and all the advantages and privileges that can be 
offered you by the sound business principles of an old estab- 
lished real estate office, you will never own a home at Provo 
unless you have the ambition yourself to be a home-owner. 


HUNDREDS 


of people have bought homes from us and paid for them on 
easy monthly installments. Just as easy as paying rent on 
some other man’s house, and much nicer. 


All kinds of farm and city property for sale. 
Business opportunities. Money to loan. 


Both Phones 108 W.H. RAY & CO. 
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Halentine Bay 


Laughing and clapping her dear little hands, 
My daughter came skipping, so gay: 
“Mamma, remember,” she laughingly cried, 
“Tomorrow's Saint Valentine’s Day.” 


Happiness showing in such magnitude, 
Caused by the thought of exchanging 
Tokens of love, with her playmates at school. 
Sent my thoughts many years ranging. 


Calling to mind every Valentine Day— 

First as a child, then as a maiden; 

Living again the sweet moments they brought. 
Truly with love, life was laden. 


Rising before me stood little Tom Jones, 

Shyly extending his token; 

Thanking him proudly, I vowed that through life 
He was my hero, unspoken. 


Then as a maiden of seventeen years— 
Well I remember love's symbol! 

Left by the postman ‘rom—ah, I could tell. 
None found such roses, save Kimball. 


Why then, oh why, when this custom's so sweet, 
Should we neglect to observe it? 
Surely a love oft expressed will increase, 
Growing like life, as we serve it. 
| Alice J. Blake. 


Lemons and Chestuuts 


“This farmer was blessed with many natura] resources—also a 
son.”—Prof. Glade. 


Prof. Osmond (in Philosophy)—‘Any man who would believe 
that, ought to be kicked to death by a jackass, and I'd like to be the 
one to do it.” 


What does it mean? The diamond ring on the third finger of 
Miss Adams’ left hand. 


Prof. Ward (explaining intelligent control) —“A young lady once 
went to a ball. She was dressed in a ‘full dress’—one of those kind 
that is so full that the arms, neck, and other parts protrude.” 


Wanted :—An alarm clock or a good reliable person in the Rest 
Room to wake Miss Reynolds for her 3 o'clock class. 


Miss Schofield—*I want vou to read the play before you do 
the introduction, then you will not be looking thru the critic’s eyes 
when you read.” 

Sam—" Wouldn't it be a good idea for a blind person to read the 
introduction first?” 


The notice, “Everybody bring pennants to the game tomorrow 
night,” caused a great deal of confusion, of which the following is 
a fair sample: “Say, Ashworth, why do they want us to bring pea- 
nuts to the game tomorrow night?” 


Prof. O. (in English)—‘‘Next week I expect every one of you to 
come prepared. We shall take the Life of Mrs. Browning.” 


“It 1s as impossible for a great man to feel conceit because of 
his greatness, as it is for a fool to feel remorse for his folly.” 
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The Friday of “final exams.” Miss Harrison was looking at the 
papers on Prof. Ewensen’s desk. 

“Did you pass?” queried her friend. 

“Oh, I don't like ‘Economics;’ I just came to see how Wilson 
came out.” 


Homer C—*‘You might compare reputation with the paint a 
girl puts on her face to make people think she is good-looking.” 

Iona K.—"Yes, and it might also be compared with the bravado 
boys’ exhibit to make people think they're wise.” 


Fann—‘Wasn't Hamlet a dear! I have a perfect picture of him 
—medium height, brown eyes, wavy hair, and a rather aristocratic 
nose.” 

We are afraid that Miss Brimhall has Hamlet and a certain 
young man in school “mixed.” 


Prof. Barker (in Theology)—‘Thou shalt have no other Gods 
before me.” 

Ira Cox—“It doesn’t matter if you have others when His back 
is turned.” 


Will some one kindly explain why there is always such a con- 
gregation of boys at-the southwest corner of the block after Sunday 
evening meetings. 


Registrar— ‘Miss Finlayson, you have nearly enough credits to 
take out a ‘Bachelor of Arts’ degree.” 

Vivia—"O, yes, I can take a ‘bachelor’ of arts from this school 
most any time I want to.” Look out, Eastmond! 


The clatter of some girls on the stairs to College Hall last Sun- 
day brought Hans “poste haste.” “What's the matter of you girls; 
can't you act like gentlemen?” roared the man with the club. 


Exit Miss Wilkins on run; closely followed by Carroll. Editor 
Jacobs—‘‘I'm afraid that married man is being led astray.” 


Intercollegiate 


Nevada U. is to have a new Gym. From the description of the 
building, it will equal anything of the kind in the West. It is to 
be a brick and stone structure, with two stories and a basement, 
and will be equipped in the most modern style. The building is a 
eift of Mr. Clarence H. Mackay. 


Harvard has been displaced from her position as the college 
having the greatest enrollment of students. Columbia now stands 
first with an enrollment in 1908 of 5,675. Harvard comes second, 
with 5.342. The next five in succession are Michigan, Chicago, Cor- 
nell, Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 


The Junior Prom., the leading social event in many of the uni- 
versities, seems to be well up to the standard this year. The one ai 
the U. of U. on Jan. 15 was especially successful. The decoration 
scheme was winter. 


We note that the Northwestern Athletic League, including the 
Universities of Idaho, Washington and Oregon, the Oregon. A. C. 
and the Washington State College, have adopted a new set of 
rules. which define very definitely the eligibility of students for 
athletic contests. The rules are very strict regarding the students’ 
class standing, but in our opinion will have a very healthy in- 
fluence on the status of athletics in the participating schools. 


The University of Washington has the good fortune to receive 
a very substantial addition to its buildings and equipment through 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, will be held in Seattle this 
year. We copy the following from a letter received. from the As- 
sociated Students, U. of Washington: 
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“Seattle, February 1—Four months in advance of the opening 
day, the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition is so far advanced that 
its com pletion on time is assured. No exposition in history eve 
made such remarkable progress in the construction of its build- 
ings, and already the grounds have the appearance of a great worl.l’s 
fair. Twelve of the larger buildings are entirely completed, and 
eight buildings. including the United States government groups, 
are well advanced. 

“The completed structures are Auditorium, Fine Arts, Ma- 
chinery, Manufactures, Agriculture, Mines, Fisheries, Forestry, 
Washington, Oregon, California and Hospital. Of these buildings 
the first three are constructed of brick and steel, as permanent 
buildings for the University of Washington, on the grounds of 
which institution the exposition is being built. The Forestry build- 
ing is the largest log house in the world, and will also be a perma- 
nent building for the University.” 


A movement is on foot to establish a National University at 
Washington, D. C. Graduate work exclusively will be done in this 
institution, which will help to give America an educational posi- 
tion more nearly abreast of the great European nations. 


Che Experiment 


A million years ago the chemist old 
Fused in his furnace, many potent things— 
Tineture of pride, red blood, and powdered gold, 
Anger and pride, and dust of broken wings, 


And laughter, and the salt of unshed tears, 
Sun-rays and moon-sheen from the skies above, 

And courage in full measure. Down the years 
He spilled the mixture—and we call it Love. 


Ex. 
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Che Function in Science of the Hypothesis 


An hypothesis is a tentative attitude taken toward some aspect 
of the world of experience to which we are adjusting. It 1s a sort 
of picture. There are various grades of hypotheses ranging from 
the object of our ordinary perception to the highest scientific con- 
ception that the world has evolved, e. g., that of a highly tenuous 
ether. I] see a mountain before me. It is a gigantic mass of rock 
with secondary vallies and a series of rugged peaks. That is the 
picture which I have on my first view of the mountain. It may ap- 
pear possible—depending on what my experience has been—to as- 
cend to the topmost peak in a quarter of an hour. After acting on 
this picture I probably fina need of revising it materially. The task 
to which i had assigned fifteen minutes may require three hours. 
After this added experience my picture is quite a different one. 
Associated with the visual image are a number of kinoesthetic or 
muscular images. I have set up a new or modified hypothesis to 
control my reaction, because the old one failed to serve my purpose. 

In this case the reconstruction is largely a subconscious one. In 
the reconstruction of advanced scientific hypotheses every step has 
been taken with the most careful deliberation. An important dif- 
ference between our ordinary mental pictures and our scientific 
hypotheses lies in the fact that the latter are consciously set up 
to explain certain experiences and thus to direct our efforts and 
that they are put to a carefuly test so that their validity may be 
ascertained. A study like ethics or logic chooses for its field of in- 
vestigation certain concepts of importance in our social or intellec- 
tual adjustments and seeks to ascertain their validity, i. e., it seeks 
to make conscious and deliberative certain reconstructive processes 
which commonly are subconscious. I[t is evident from this that our 
notions of truth, right, Justice, etc., are really hypotheses set up for 
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purposes of proper social adjustment. Their relations to* such 
scientific hypotheses as the conservation of energy, the existence 
of a luminiferous ether and of molecules, electrous, etc., are obvious. 

All hypotheses, then, stand to us for realities. They are the reali- 
ties of our experience and beside them there are no others. Weigh 
well this statement to see if it is true, for it, too, is an hypothesis! 
The chemist bases his explanations on the hypothetical molecules ; 
take these away and where does he stand? What can take their 
place ?—nothing but more hypothesis. Is not truth that conception 
which will most successfully guide this litte bark through the sea 
of life? 

One point further remains to be noted. All hypotheses are for 
a purpose. That purpose is to control our experience. What the 
nature of that control shall be, depends on what our particular aims 
are, or the ends we have in view. From one point of view an hy- 
pothesis may hold good; from another it may fail, and need recon- 
struction. A definition is only the statement of some conception, 
or hypothesis, more or less cltarly worked out. Whether it is cor- 
rect or not depends upon whether it meets the end for which it was 
devised. Furthermore, a definition which may suit my intelligence 
may be entirely inadequate to a more highly developed intelligence. 

To the process of reconstruction and devolopment of our hy- 
potheses, whether they are scientific or merely common concepts, 
there is no end. There can be none so long as our experience is 
varied. All scientific hypotheses must be recognized as instru- 
mental and tentative. He who closes his intellectual account at the 
same time cuts off his possibilities of progress 


JOSEPH PETERSON 


“Blessings are earned, not conferred.’—Prof. Paul. 


Passing Ehents 


The P. S. Depository in our library has just received an addition 
of 250 volumes from Washington, D. C. 


The Polysophical Society has secured the services of Dr. Ban- 
croft. He will deliver three lectures in College Hall. Two of them, 
February [8th and 19th, will be open to the general public. On 
February 21 he will deliver his famous lecture to men. 


The “Cliope English Club” has been organized to study “mythol- 
ogy in literature.” Prof. Cluff has just completed the reading of 
Stephen Phillips’ poetic drama, “Ulysses.” Much good will probably 
result from the work, as mythology is the back-bone of literature. 


Watch for ‘““The Amazons.’ The nines are awake. 


The class in Shakespecre has completed a study of Hamlet and 
MacBeth. They are now working over the toils of Henry IV. 


Prof. Petersen is making his work a feature of the school.’ New 
classes have been organized in Genetic and in Social Psychology, 
and a class in Experimental Education. 


The Department of Elocution is filled tc overflowing. There 
are more applicants than can be taken care off. 


An Iron-Combination Saw Table is to be installed in the shops. 
The table was purchased with contributions from the students. The 
shops are being improved and set in better order. Practical work 
from blueprints, is being done by all students. 
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Miss Alma L. Binzel has been secured to take charge of our 
Training School. Miss Binzel is a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has had a broad experience in Normal Training. Prof. 
Brown is receiving many congratulations on securing the services 
of one of Columbia’s most popular graduates. 


Dr. William Thurston Brown’s lecture in College Hall, Thurs- 
day, February 4th, on the ‘Economic Interpretation of History,” 
was a scholarly effort. The lecture was delivered from the view- 
point of Socialism. Dr. Brown was very conservative and made a 
good impression upon his hearers. 

He dwelt at length upon Darwin and his work for the advance- 
ment of science. He was pronounced in his support of evolution in 
all lines of knowledge and activity. He maintained that the civili- 
zation and economic development of the worid had come about by 
evolution, and cited examples of history in support of his conten- 
tion. His assertion that we were civilized only to the extent of 
the great masses of the world was particularly forceful and well 
maintained. 

Taking up the ideas of “Socialism,” he compared Carl Mark to 
Darwin in his line. Labor, its evolution and future, was treated 
ina masterly way. Tracing labor thru its various stages, of slavery, 
serfdom, and wages, he drew the conclusion that the next step was 
Socialism. 

The lecture was scholarly and well prepared, the speaker hav- 
ing his subiect well in hand. The audience was large and apprecia- 
tive. We may not agree with ail his remarks, but we like to hear 
him talk. 


Prof. Osmond has a course in Bacon this semester. The class 
is larger than any heretofore. Evidently the professor is improving 
as a cook. Judging, however, by the face of the students, we would 
think that too much “fat” is hard to “digest.” 


The formula KNO32 plus 6H2O plus HNO? plus X, written across 
the foreheads of the High School students, indicates that they have 
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taken up qualitative analysis. A class has also been started in fire 
assaying. 


é 


The student body program on the 27th ult. was “simply great.” 
Musical numbers by the choir, Miss Hindley and the band. were 
“out of sight,’ and the talks by Prof. Glade and Mr. Rydalch 


“touched the right spot.” 


A Metamorphosis 


Athletics 
B.Y.C. ts. BYU. 


What's the matter with Provo! She’s all right, and our op- 
ponents in the north are aware of the fact. We, of course, were 


glad to pile them up on the B. Y. C. as we did in the game on Jan. 
3Uth, but were in no way surprised. We knew what our boys can 


do. and knew how hard they would work to do it. We were glad, 
] say, because when we beat the B. Y. C. we know we are defeat- 
ing a team worthy of the name. The spirit with which the game 
was pulled off was such as hasn’t been witnessed for some time be- 
tween the teams. The officials were absolutely fair, having no kick 
coming from either side. 

From the start Provo showed her superiority, both from foul 
line and field. Few men there are who can find the basket from 
all parts of the field like Cham, who made his five “fielders.” Ho- 
mer, too, has distinguished himself as one of the best centers in 
the country. Did you notice how he slapped it over Roskelly, the 
north “star.” Little Eva (Homer) made four goals. Jones did his 
usual good work—we all know what that means. We know now, 
atter seeing him play, that flying machines are possible. John 
played his old trick. and piled in two from the field. Meldrum’s 
work at the foul line was exceptionally good, capturing thirteen 
pgints out of seventeen trials. 

Taken as a whole. the game was a clean, swift, interesting 
one from start to finish. We are waiting anxiously for another trial 
at the Saints. 


Did you ever see Jacob (our editor) and Prof. Barker mixea 
up with the gloves? It’s sport! 


The proceeds of the University circus, held last Friday, go 
toward paying for steel lockers and putting shower baths in the 
dressing rooms on the campus. We could stand a circus of that 
kind every week. 
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Rose’s greatest ambition: His aesthetic nature makes the cul- 
tivation of “flowers” his greatest desire. 


Some time ago an interclass wrestling league was formed, of 
which the toliowing meets have been pulled off : 

jan. 29, Preps. ws. “’12's.” Won by Preps: 

Feb, 1, College vs, “710's.” - Won ‘by College: 

Feb. 5th, College vs. “10's.” Won by College. 

The following is the rest of the schedule: 

Fel). 18, “’12’s” vs. College. 

March 4, “710's” vs." "12's 

March 7, College vs. Preps. 

March’, “Tis? weu"T2 ss 


Clarence (Teddy) is an industrious chap. He says he likes to 
work, but likes some kinds better than others; says he would-be 
satisfied if he could work all the time for the Taylor. 


The Boxing Club his secured the services of Eugene Roberts. 
They are certain to get some good scientific training. We shall no 
doubt hear from them later. 


Homer, in answering his report card: “Do you keen regular 
hours?” 
“Certainly, I always try to keep regular hours at (K)nights.” 


Talk about your Teddy bears! Just look at our Teddy since 
his interview with the barber. Isn't that a “Teddy-bare” for you? 


Cham’s strong hold is fresh air and exercise. He likes to take 
a stroll every evening for his health (?). The best walks are, of 
course, down toward east center. 


Exchange 


We were tempted to copy an excellent little sketch entitled 
“Dormitory Beefsteak,” in the Student Record of January 25. 
Wouldn't the same definition apply, without modification, to the rep- 
resentative Domestic Science biscuit? 


Darwin and His Mission, iu the January Portal is a good article. 
[t is not so very long ago that religious men branded the theories 
Darwin as heresies of the worst sort. It is certainly a mark of 
progress to note a statement like this in a sectarian journal: “Un- 
doubtedly among the great men of the nineteenth century the fore- 
most place should be given to the eminent scientist, Charles Dar- 
win. 


A very creditable article appears in the January Retort, Colo- 
tado School of Mines, on “The Moral Value of Clean Athletics.” 
Among other sensible things the author says: “At the very outset 
he who would be an athlete must bring himself into subjection to 
those who are in authority over him, and thus learn one of the great 
lessons of life—instant and unquestioning obedience. He must, 
if playing football or baseball, lose his own selfish interests and 
show a spirit of generosity and co-operation in working with others. 
Loyalty to his team and fidelity in traising strengthen his sense of 
private honir, as well as develop the power of self-denial. His self- 
control is put to the test, not once, but many times, in a game, or 
in practice; control of his tongue, of his temper, and of his action 
toward his opponents. His perseverance, endurance and determina- 
tion are tested when trying for a team or when discouraged. The 
sluggish brain and inert nature are quickened into increased activ- 
ity by the necessity of instant decision and immediate action, and 
finally two of the qualities of noble manhood may be acquired in 
learning to bear defeat courageously and to accept victory modest- 
ly. 


39 


Young ministers sometimes are accused of making mistakes. 
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Here is one made ina first sermon: “My greatest ambition,” said 
the youthful reverend, “is to ecst out the sick, heal the dead and 
raise the devil.”—Chronicle. 


Romantic young lady, spending the summer on a farm: “Just 
hear those old trees in the orchard moan and groan in the storm 
like the crying of a lost soul!” 

Small boyv—‘Well, | guess you'd make a racket yourself if you 
were as full of green apples as they are. ’—Ex. 


Prof. ——————-was eaving home for a class the other day when 
his wife (pulling his coat tail) said: “Dear, you have not kissed me 
for a week.” 

He stopped, and thinking, said: ‘“‘Let’s see, who have I been 
kissing ?"—The Retort. 


\We find in the February Gold and Blue a very fairminded write- 
up of our last game at Salt Lake, a month ago. We appreciate your 
friendly statement regarding our old war-horse, Rose. Accept our 
thanks. We imagine, however, that our game with the Crimson 
bovs gave you a little different outlook on the coming struggle for 
state championship. 

“Hev, Gates, what makes that lump on your head?” 

“It was a dark and stormy night and I ran into a Saturday Even- 


ing Post.” —Ex. 

Crimson still keeps up her neat form. We would recommend a 
slight increase of !evity in the different departments and a few addi- 
tional editorials. “he editorials are invariably well written, and we 
are always disappointed that they are not more numerous. 


The Student, U. of N. Dakota, for January 27, contains an ex- 
cellent editorial on “Final Exams.” The editor has a “snappy” 
style that is refreshing. 


